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The Land of the Happy Heart 


| emcsowid skies can be bright and cheery or February skies can 

be dark and dreary. The strange part about it is that whether the 
skies are dark and dreary or bright and cheery does not depend alto- 
gether on the weather. Some of the brightest days we have are days that 
the snow flies and the wind howls outside so that we have to stay in- 
doors. And some of our very gloomiest days may be days that the sun 
is shining and the air is soft and balmy. The whole difference lies in 
the way we feel and the way we feel depends on the way we love. 


If our hearts are filled with love, our eyes shine, our voices ring 
with happiness, and it does not make any difference what the weather 
is like. The land of sunshine is the land of the happy heart. 


Of course we should all like to live in the land of the happy heart. 
And it is quite easy to live there. You live in this land by thinking happy 
thoughts, speaking words of joy, and doing acts of kindness. When 
you wake up tomorrow morning, start your day by thinking a happy 
thought. That one little happy thought will turn up the corners of your 
mouth in a smile. The smile will open your lips to let out a joy word, 
and the first thing you know you will be doing something nice for some- 
body. Then you will truly be in the land of the happy heart and your 
February skies will be sunny. 
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Joe’s Surprise 
for Mother 


By Florence Taylor 


A cupid on it too! 
And in gilt letters at the top 
Just three words: “I love you.” 


And I can hardly wait 
To slip into the breakfast room 
And lay it by her plate. 


And then Ill hide behind the door 
And watch her. She will be 

So puzzled! She will never guess 

That it’s a gift from me. 


But I'll jump out and yell, “Surprise!” 
And then she'll say, “Joe, dear! 

I’m very glad you chose me for 

Your valentine this year.” 
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Twin 


= By Anne M. Halladay 
“That's the trouble with being a twin,” Janet scolded. “You're 
mas always doing partnership things and one of the partners usually 
slips up.” 


Iilustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 


4 February 


The candlesticks were so “just right” that 
they had seemed a part of the desk 


OTHER was a valentine. 

At least that was what 

Daddy Andrews had told Jason 

and Janet as long as they could 

remember. So of course now that 

they were ten years old they ac- 
cepted the fact. 

Mother, it seems, had not only 
been born on Saint Valentine’s 
Day, but she and Daddy had 
chosen it for their wedding day 
besides. So it was no wonder at all 
that the time of paper lace and 
cupids, of hearts and pretty say- 
ings in verse always seemed a very 
special one in the Andrews family. 

This year it seemed even more 
so than ever to Janet and Jason. 
Whispered conferences behind 
doors had started almost before 
the turn of the new year. Even 
Pal, Jason’s little terrier, seemed 
in his wise wire-haired way to 
know something was in the air 
and ran barking to warn them 
whenever Mother's movements 
threatened to bring her too close 
during one of their secret councils. 

“I am looking at a kneehole 
desk for Mother's birthday,” Dad 
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told them behind his evening pa- 
per. “She's been wanting one ever 
since your gocart days. There’s a 
pretty one at Nelson’s Furniture 
Shop, with brass feet and those 
oval Sheraton handles she likes 
so well. Skip down there after 


school next week and see what 
you think of it.” 


ASON and Janet “skipped,” 

but on Jason’s bicycle. Pal, 
who followed in their wake, did 
the only real skipping. They left 
him outside while they went into 
the store. 

The desk was lovely: walnut in 
a soft-brown finish with oval han- 
dle plates and swinging handles. 
Bright little bands of yellow wood 
inlay framed each drawer front. 

“Won't Mother just dote on 
that!” Janet’s voice went up the 
scale in a do-re-mi of delight. 

Jason and Janet stood looking. 
Then their eyes fell upon some- 
thing on top of the desk, a pair 
of candlesticks carved from the 
same soft-brown shade of walnut. 
The candlesticks were so “just 
right” that they had seemed a part 
of the desk. Jason and Janet had 
the same idea at the same time. 
They often did. 

“Because we are twins,” Janet 
was wont to explain. 

She caught Jason’s eye now. 

“Oh, Jason!” It was almost as 
though the sparkle in Janet’s eyes 
had burst into words. “Oh, Jason! 
Do you suppose we could save 
our money and buy them for 


Mother? Wouldn't it be lovely?” 

Jason could almost read Janet's 
thoughts at times like this. That 
too was because they were twins, 
he decided. She was counting in 
her mind now. That money they 
had in the bank, their weekly al- 
lowances—how much would it all 
amount to between now and 
Mother’s birthday anniversary? 
Then the answer! 

“Yes, sir, we can, Jason!’’ Janet 
leaned to peek at the price tag 
once again. “They are a dollar 
apiece. We can each give her one 
—twin candlesticks!” 

It was a splendid idea. The 
twins walked out of the store with 
such shining faces that Pal’s tail 
wagged into a blur at the sight of 
them. 

After that it seemed to Janet 
and Jason as though the weeks 
between the “now” of the idea 
and the “then” of Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day rushed together and be- 
gan folding up on each other like 
the creases of a closed accordion. 
The allowance money grew, but 
oh, so slowly! There seemed to be 
innumerable pencils and pads to 
be bought for school; a nickel for 
the school charity fund here, a 
dime for athletic dues there. 

Janet’s hoard seemed to fare 
better than Jason’s. His received 
two distinct jolts. One night he 
came in to groan, “I’ve just busted 
my bike chain.” 

Of course that had to be fixed. 
Jason had a morning-paper route 
and delivered papers over a radius 

of close to four miles, so 
the new chain was just 
business upkeep. Then of 
all times, Pal had to have 
a new license, and Pal was 
Jason’s dog. Dad always 
paid half of the fee, but 
taking the other half from 
Jason's savings melted 
them like an ice-cream 
cone under a July sun. 


Janet could see that Jason was 
worried. Janet was worried a little 
too. Already she had saved almost 
enough to buy her candlestick, but 
just one candlestick did not make 
a pair. 

“That's the trouble with being a 
twin,” she scolded a little to her- 
self. “You're always doing part- 
nership things and one of the 
partners usually slips up.” Janet 
felt rather cross with Jason for 
the moment. Boys always were 
mixed up in so many things. 

The days kept slipping by. Val- 
entine Day was coming closer. 


HEN one night Janet dashed 

in from school only to miss 
Mother's usual welcoming, “Hel- 
lo!” Instead she found copies of 
the same little note on her dresser, 
above the cooky box, and pinned 
to the sleeve of her play sweater 
to make sure she would not miss 
the message inside: 

“I’m downtown but will be 
home shortly. Mrs. Long wants 
you to deliver some rolls for her 
right after school. It will take you 
out on Hamlin Street, so wear 
your heavy coat. Mom.” 

Janet let out a squeal of de- 
light. She had delivered for the 
little bakery shop off and on 
all winter, whenever they were 
rushed. Mrs. Long paid her 
twenty-five cents a trip and al- 
ways Janet could make two trips 
before closing time. 

give me my candlestick 
money and then some.” Janet did 
a little whirling dance about the 
empty hall. 

She slipped into her coat and 
mauled through the glove drawer 
to find the fleece-lined gauntlets 
that Jason wore on his morning 
deliveries. One’s fingers could get 
pretty stiff around a basket handle. 

Jason was pushing his bike in 
at the back gate just as she stepped 
out of the back door. Janet ran to 
tell him her good news. 
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Jason’s face was very sober for 
a moment as she talked. Then he 
forced his lips up at the corners 
trying to catch some of her enthu- 
siasm. He did catch enough to 
say, “That’s swell, Sis. Want to 
use the old bike?” 

Janet’s eyes flew open. 

“Oh, Jason, could I?” 

“Sure, I’m trying my luck over 
at Dixon’s tonight, so I won't 
need it.” 

Dixon’s was the drugstore 
where Jason picked up a dime now 
and then stacking empty boxes and 
burning papers and cleaning up 
generally. 

He held the bike now while 
Janet scrambled aboard and ar- 
ranged her basket. Pal set up a 
joyful barking and followed her 
as she wheeled down the drive, as 
though he and the bicycle were 
somehow attached to each other 
and where it went he must also go. 

“So long, Miss Millionaire!” 
Jason’s voice was high enough to 
be really gay as he called after 
them, but it fell rather flat after 
all; and Jason’s eyes as he turned 
away were more sober than Janet 
had seen them all winter. The 
memory of them rode down the 
street with her even into the 
appetizing atmosphere of Mrs. 
Long’s little bakeshop. 

Nor did it leave when at last 
Janet pedaled off with her filled 
basket swinging on the front han- 
dle bars and Pal darting along at 
the side. 

Jason’s eyes were soft and 
brown. They could never be very 
cross, but oh, they could look 
hurt and troubled. They had 
looked that way today in fact, and 
somehow as Janet bumped along 
over the road on her first errand, 
the plans she had been making for 
the next meeting of her Helping 
Hand Club and the fun of buying 
her candlestick for Mother faded 
- out and disappeared before that 
picture of Jason as he had looked 
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at the gate when she left home. 

Janet looked about her in an 
effort to be rid of it. Pal was 
bouncing along ahead with many 
a detour into yards and alleys. A 
sharp bark announced where some’ 
cat had scurried up a tree or where 
the presence of a squirrel was too 
much for polite silence. 

As Janet pumped along each 
turn of the pedals seemed to wind 
her thoughts tighter. She began to 
think in earnest: 

“Here I am wearing Jason's 
gloves. Here I am using Jason’s 
bicycle and the chain he had to 
buy. Here I am even taking his 
dog for company. I’m just taking 
everything he offers me and not 
doing one thing to help him. 

“Oh!” The little bump Janet ran 
over just then made her cry out. 

The rest of the ride was a bad 
one for Janet. She could remem- 
ber once having almost gloated 
before Jason over the fact that her 


savings were growing when she 
had known that his were getting 
smaller. Yet Jason had shared 
with her so quietly that she had 
not even realized that he was 
sharing. 

“Oh,” Janet kept saying. It was 
all she could think of. She had 
been thinking that she had noth- 
ing to share, but she had all the 
money she had earned and saved. 

“I do have something to share 
with Jason,” she declared now, 
“and I know what I’m going to 
do.” 

The end of her trip made her 
turn her attention from her new 
purpose long enough to carry out 
her errand. The current of her 
thoughts also seemed to change 
into happier channels after she 
had made her delivery. The ride 
up the hill had been heavy with 
the “no” of things, but on the 
way down she found it easier and 

(Please turn to page 33) 


There is a funny ring 
Around his nose 

As white as white! 
Do you suppose 


The Spotted Calf 


By Marion Doyle 
The little spotted calf He stuck his head into 
Is curious, A pail of milk? 
He comes across the field His ears seem to be made 
To stare at us. Of yellow silk. 


Just look, he’s showing off! 
Both tail and heels 

Are telling, plain as words, 
How grand he feels! 
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What the Story Has Told Before 


The Worths—Dad and Mother and 
Chris and Bee—start out on a vacation 
with their pup Frisk riding in a carrier 
on the running board of the car. When 
they have gone some distance, Frisk 
disobeys orders and gets too far up on 
the fender of the car. The car makes a 
right-hand turn and Frisk is thrown 
from the car unseen by the family. 
Uninjured except for several loosened 
teeth and a few bruises, Frisk races 
after the speeding car until it disap- 
pears from sight. Then he starts back 
homeward. 

The first evening he is fed at a 
farmhouse and shut up in the dog- 
house for the night. During the night 
his barks arouse the family and pre- 
vent a neighbor’s dog from stealing 
the chickens. After a good breakfast 
at the farmhouse Frisk starts once 
more on his way home. 

The second evening he is sheltered 
and fed by a kind little girl and her 
mother. Exhausted by his travels, 
Frisk sleeps in their shed that night 
and all the next day. By moonlight he 
starts out again and walks all that 
night and the following day. 

Toward evening a boy and girl call 
to him. Lonely and tired, Frisk goes 
to them even though he realizes that 
they know nothing of dogs. The chil- 
dren hitch him to a wagon and force 
him to pull it around and around their 
yard. Finally he manages to escape and 
walks on until he comes to a bridge. 
There he decides to spend the night, 
sleeping on the dry leaves under it. 


PART FOUR 
ITH my nose between my 
front paws I blinked. I was 
a lucky dog after all. There I lay, 
rested and not so very hungry— 
thanks to that egg—when I might 


Lucky 


Dog 


Copyright 1939 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


have been back with Madge and 
Fred, pulling their wagon. Every- 
thing had worked out well, just as 
it usually does if we do the best 
we can. 

I rose and stretched, and it 
seemed to me that my short legs 
had lengthened in the days I had 
been lost. Maybe running was 
good for them. I do not know. 
But by some instinct I did know 
that if all went well I would be 
home soon. 

Happily I started down the 
bank. There is nothing like a good 
drink of water to begin the day, 
and water was right under my 
nose. To my delight at the edge 
of the stream I found a bed of 
lush grasses. You may not know 
it; but we dogs like some grassés 
and they are good for us too. 
Sometimes we go out to hunt the 
kinds we want to eat. That morn- 
ing grass was the very thing I 
wanted, and I had several tufts be- 
fore I went back to the road. 

That was a good day for me! 
I walked a long way. In the early 
afternoon a farm wagon drawn 
by two sturdy mules came off a 
side road. To my surprise a shaggy 
black dog was trotting in the shade 
beneath it. I had always avoided 
farm wagons, crowding into the 
bushes when they passed. Their 
noise and rumbling frightened me 
even more than the quick rush of 
automobiles; but here was this big 
fellow acting as if he really en- 
joyed being underneath one! He 


rolled out a friendly tongue to me. 

“Hello, stranger,” he barked 
with a gay sweep of his long, 
plumed tail. ““Are you out there in 
the sun because you like it or be- 
cause you haven’t a fine wagon 
like mine to shade you?” 

“Neither,” I said, feeling hot 
and weary, “but even if I had a 
wagon, I'd be afraid to run under 

“You're a funny dog,” he said, 
“to be afraid of a wagon. But I 
suppose it’s because you're just a 
puppy. When you get older, you'll 
understand that the only things 
we're afraid of are the things we 
don’t understand.” 

“But isn’t walking under a 
wagon dangerous?” I insisted. 

He ran out his tongue and 
laughed all over. 

“Not if you use your head,” he 
said. “Under a wagon there aren’t 
any gasoline fumes to clog your 
lungs as there are under an auto- 
mobile. Of course you have to 
watch out for the wheels. Come 
on under. There’s plenty of room 
for us both.” 

I was a little uneasy at first, but 
he encouraged me and soon I felt 
as if I had been running under 
wagons all my life. The slab was 
fairly hot but my back was cool, 
and I made excellent time. And 
more and more I kept feeling that 
home was not so far away. 

The shadows lengthened beside 
us. I began to wonder where the 
mules were going and if I should 
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leave the shelter of the wagon and find a place to 
spend the night. 

Houses began to be less scattered. We were com- 
ing into the edge of a city. Somehow I knew it was 
the one where my family lived. I turned to thank my 
shaggy black friend, forgetting that he had told me 
to be careful; and caught one of my front paws 
between the back wheel and the slab. I am not going 
to say how I felt, because a pup, as well as a boy 
or a girl, has to be brave. I did not want to worry 
the dog who had been so kind to me; so after 
my first yelp, I picked up my bruised foot and 
limped to the curb on the other three. 


I HAD been too intent on keeping up a brave 
front to notice that a girl and a lady had 
stopped to watch me. When I reached the walk, 
the girl dropped to her knees beside me and put 
her arm about my neck, trying to look at my foot. 

“You fine, brave fellow!” she said. 

“Don’t get too close, Lois,” said her mother. 
“He’s been run over, and he might snap at you 
without meaning to.” 

Occasionally of course dogs do snap when they 
are excited, but I was not going to lose my head 
and snap at Lois. I was too grateful for her sym- 
pathy. Already my foot felt better. In fact when 
she talked to me I almost forgot that I had a 
hurt foot. 

“Mother,” she said, ‘““we must take him home 
and care for him.” 

Her mother seemed doubtful. ‘“He’s terribly 


“Isn’t that because he’s lost?” Lois asked softly. 
“See! He was with that wagon, but it’s gone on 
and he doesn’t seem to care.” 

“He'll be a nuisance in our apartment,” her 
mother said. 

“But he’s hurt and he has no place to go.” 

Her mother smiled. 

“He can’t walk much on three legs,” she agreed. 
“We'll take him home until his foot is better.” 

She did not know it of course, but we dogs can 
travel fairly well on three legs. Walking that way 
is like doing anything else that is not natural. It is 
harder; but if it is the best we can do we do it. But 
I was grateful to the two. My toe needed attention, 
I needed rest, and my stomach wanted food again. 

I hopped along beside them on my three good legs 
and up a flight of stairs to a bright, clean-smelling 
apartment. 

Lois’s father was there when we came in, and he 
whistled. 

“Where did you get that, puss?” 
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“He got run over. See his foot, Daddy?” 

She dropped down beside me again, and the man 
stooped down too. He was a huge man, but he put 
his hand under my paw gently and lifted it so that 
the light would fall on it. 

“It's not serious,” he said, ‘but he'll have a sore 
paw for several days.” 

“What can we do for it?” she asked. 


He sat back on his heels and looked at me from 
tip to muzzle. 

“This,” he said, “is the dirtiest little dog I’ve 
ever seen.” 

Perhaps my feelings should have been hurt, but I 
had been traveling for days and the dust had settled 
on me. I knew I must be a terrible sight, and my tail 
drooped in humiliation. If I had taken a swim in 
that stream where I drank at daybreak, I should not 
have been so dirty; but I was not thinking of dirt 
then. I was hurrying to get home. 

Being an honest dog, I must admit that I dislike 
baths. When Chris and Bee get ready to give me 
one, I do everything I can to get out of it. First I 
hide. Then when they find me I run. Once when I 
smelled the soap they put in my bathwater—and 


dirty.” 


that is the way I know when they are getting ready 
to bathe me—I had no place to hide or run. So I 
jumped right into Dad’s lap. He was reading his 
paper, and I suppose I had some idea of getting 
behind it. Or perhaps I thought that since every 
one listens to what he says, he would know I hated 
my bath and would tell them to leave me alone. I 
do not remember which reason I had in mind, but 


A farm wagon drawn by two sturdy mules came off a 
side road. To my surprise a shaggy black dog was 
trotting in the shade beneath it 


there I was, and every one was looking at me and 
laughing in a way that told me I had done the 
wrong thing. And Dad said, “Why, Frisk, such 
manners!” 

That is when I learned the difference between 
myself and a lap dog. I am not a lap dog. I weigh 
about twenty pounds too much and will weigh still 
more when I am full-grown. Anyway I jumped 
down and I never did that again. 


OW, so much talk about my shabby appear- 
ance and such calculating looks seemed to 

tell me that a bath was coming, and my gratitude 
for their kindness reminded me that I must endure 
anything Lois’s folks considered best. Just the same, 
my natural dislike of bathing prompted me to make 
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a scene. So there I was—in a pretty fix for a dog! 
Then Lois’s father said, “Heat is good for a 

bruised paw. Water and soap will take care of his 

dirt. I suggest a bath. Then something to eat.” 

“Oh,” cried Lois’s mother, “dogs always shake 
when they’re bathed. He’ll fling water everywhere.” 

My tail drooped farther. It was true. We dogs 
always shake after a bath. And when I shake I fling 

water from every hair. 

“Tl fix that,” said Lois’s daddy. 

“How?” the mother asked doubtfully. “I can’t 
see how.” 

“You wait and you will. I promise it will work.” 

I was very humble. Baths—soap—water—no 
shaking! It sounded awful! I sunk down until I 
touched the floor. 

Lois’s daddy went into the bathroom and turned 
on the water. He rummaged for towels. Then he 
came and picked me up. 

“Come on, puss,” he said to Lois. “Mother, 
will you make some good hot gruel? Not too hot 
of course, just warm. Dogs should not have hot 
food. But it will taste good when he gets out 
of this.” 

I could agree with him about wanting some- 
thing good to eat after that bath. Soap! I never 
saw so many suds. And how they smelled! But 
he was careful not to get it in my eyes and ears, 
and Lois encouraged me so that I stood it fairly 
well. At least I did not try to jump out of the tub, 
and I did not whine or snap. I kept my mouth 
shut and bore it. 

He rinsed me twice, which pleased me. Not 
being a dog, you may not know that if soap is 
left in a dog’s hair, his skin smarts and draws; 
and when he tries to lick himself, he might as well 
be eating a bar of soap. About all he can do is go 
out and roll in the dirt, and for some reason that 

always makes the persons who washed him angry. 
I had made Chris and Bee angry more than once 
that way; but maybe when they get more used to 
bathing me they will rinse me better. Then maybe 
I won't dislike my baths so much. 

That bath really was not half bad until I learned 
how they were going to keep me from shaking. I 
did not want to shake, but I might have if they had 
not done something to stop me. But the thing they 
did! After rubbing me to a glow with two big towels, 
I was stuffed into a pillowcase which was tied about 
me by running a string through four big safety pins 
fastened in its hem. I could not stand up, and of 
course I could not walk and I could not shake. All 
I could do was to lie where they put me. That was 
close to a bowl of gruel — (Please turn to page 24) 
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“T NEVER in all my life wanted anything 
more than I wanted that valentine.” 

Grandmother spoke slowly as she laid aside 
her knitting and leaned back comfortably in 
her chair. Already Albert was perched on the 
arm of her chair. Florence and Frances, the 
twins, quickly left the small table they had 
strewn with paper and paints and newly cut 
red-paper hearts and drew up two small chairs 
close to Grandmother’s side. Even little Alice 
left her doll on the floor and found a place on 
the stool beside Grandmother’s feet. Not one of 
the children ever wanted to miss one of Grand- 
mother’s stories. 

“Was it a large valentine?” Florence asked, 
because she could not wait a minute for the 
story to begin. 

“About so big square,” Grandmother meas- 
ured with her hands. ‘The largest one I ever 
had.” 

“Then you really got it?” Frances asked ex- 
citedly. 

Grandmother only smiled in answer, and then 
she began, “You see, I wanted it for my 
brother John.” 

“Please begin at the beginning and tell us 
all about it,” begged Albert who liked to hear 
every detail. 
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“And please hurry, Grandmother,” coaxed 
little Alice eagerly. 

“When I was a little girl I adored my big 
brother John,” Grandmother obligingly began 
once more. 

The children all leaned closer toward her 
chair, for each of them had a feeling that this 
was to be an especially good story. 

‘John was always so very good to me; al- 
ways so patient and thoughtful. Whenever he 
led the big bay horse out of the stable to ride 
bareback to the store three miles away, I knew 
he would let me go with him. Then a day came, 
a February day so sunny that the snow on the 
ground seemed dazzling.” 

She paused a moment and glanced toward 
the window. 

“This day reminds me very much of that 
long-ago day,” she said with a smile. “John 
lifted me up in front of him, and we rode off 
through the snowdrifts to the village. It seemed 
to me when we entered the store that day that 
the valentine was the first thing I saw. I am 
sure it was the only thing I saw after that! 
First I thought how beautiful it was with its 
three layers of lacy paper standing out from 
the background so that the picture itself was 
almost hidden. Then to my further delight, 
when I dared to touch it, I found that it opened. 
Inside was a short verse that began, ‘I love you.’ 

“Instantly my thoughts flew to my brother. 
Oh, if only I could buy this valentine for him! 
Tingling all over with excitement, I hurried to 
the other end of the store where John couldn’t 
hear me, and asked a clerk the price of it. I 
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temember the clerk was a tall man, because 
when I whispered my question he had to stoop 
over to hear me. 

“I remember too that my heart came up in 
my throat and almost choked me as I waited for 
him to answer. Was he going to say that it was 
already sold? 

“‘T’m sorry,’ he said, patting my head, ‘but 
such a nice valentine costs a lot of money. It is 
fifty cents.’ 

“Now in those days fifty cents was indeed a 
huge sum of money. I had expected him to say 
five cents, and I already had three cents of my 
very own. The kindly clerk tried to interest me 
in some small valentines, but my eyes were so 
dimmed with tears that I couldn’t even see 
them. I just stood in front of the big one until 
John led me away. 

“Going home, John teased me about being 
so quiet, but I couldn’t talk because of 
the hurt in my heart. I couldn’t even 
eat any supper, and that night I lay 
awake a long time in the darkness of 
: my small room. Over and over I told 
myself there must be some way I could 
earn fifty cents. Yet whoever heard of 
| a girl of my age earning fifty cents in 
those days.” 

“Didn’t your mother have fifty 
cents?” spoke up Alice. 

“All of Father's and Mother’s 
money was needed to buy flour and 
sugar and shoes and warm clothing. 
There was never anything extra to 
spend for fancy things that could not 


' be eaten or worn. 
“Then,” Grandmother continued, 
; | “only three days remained until 


Valentine Day. I 
had not been back to As he helped me take 
, the store, and a new of my coat the vig 
fear came to torment — 
me. What if the val- 


entine had been sold? I must know! 
t So I decided that because the next day 
I was Saturday, and my father and 


mother and baby sister would be away, I would 
go alone to the store. 

“That day John was at work in the barn. Soon 
after lunch I slipped into my warm wraps and 
tramped through the deep snow behind the 
pigpen and chicken coop so that John wouldn’t 
see me leave. I was very tired when I reached 
the store for I had never walked so far in my 
life. But how quickly I forgot all that when I 
saw the large valentine still in the same place 
on the counter. 

“I wanted it more than ever now, as I 
thought how happy it would make John to 
have me tell him in such a nice way that I loved 
him. I was sure it would be quite the prettiest 
valentine he had ever received, and I was mis- 
erable with the thought that I had no fifty 
cents to buy it with. Then a terrible idea came 
to me!” 


Illustrated by 
Lola McColl Russell 
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Grandmother stopped rocking, 
and the children noticed that a sad 
look had come over her face. 
They almost held their breath as 
they waited for her to continue. 
At last she spoke again in a low 
voice. 

“That terrible idea grew strong- 
er and stronger in my mind, and 
I decided to hide the valentine 
under my coat when the clerk 
went again to the back of the 
store. Then I would hurry home. 
I thought the clerk would never 
know that I had taken it.” 

“Why, Grandmother——” The 
twins’ eyes grew big. Then be- 
cause of the faraway look on her 
face they said no more. 

“For a long, long time afterward 
I wished I might forget that walk 
home, but I never did. All the 
time I knew in my heart that I 
was doing something very wrong. 
At first I tried to excuse myself by 
thinking how happy I was going 
to make my brother. However 
even that did not erase the un- 
happiness from my heart. Then I 
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“So that was just what we did.” 


12 February 


began to wonder what John would 
say if he knew. What if he should 
find out that I had not paid the 
fifty cents for his valentine? 
“Long before I reached home 


I felt so guilty and unhappy and — 


tired that I was crying. Just as I 
went around the last turn in the 
road there was Brother John. He 
carried me the rest of the way 
home. It seemed that he had just 
found out that I was gone and 
had been so frightened that he 
was going to ask the neighbors to 
help search for me. As he helped 
me take off my coat the valentine 
dropped to the floor. 

“I was so frightened I trem- 
bled all over. John just thought I 
was cold and drew me nearer the 
fire. 


““So they gave you your valen- . 


tine ahead of time!’ he laughed 
when he found out where I had 
been. 

““It—it is for you.’ The words 
seemed to stick in my throat. 
Then between sobs I told John 
just what I had done. Oh, what a 
relief it was to share my trouble 
with my beloved brother! Yet he 
looked so hurt that I just kept on 
crying. At last he spoke but in 
such a kind way. 

““What do you think you 
should do with a valentine that 
you did not pay for?’ he asked. 
Almost at once I knew! I knew 
that my aching heart would never 
find peace again until I had taken 
the valentine back to the store and 
told the tall clerk how sorry I was 
that I had taken it. 

“So that was just what we did,” 
Grandmother concluded. 

“Wasn't that a hard thing to 
do?” asked Florence. 

“Yes,” admitted Grandmother. 
“Only it was much easier than 
keeping the unhappy secret in my 
heart. Strange as it may seem, I 
did not see John slip the valen- 
tine into his pocket before we left 
the store.” She laughed softly to 


Happy Thoughts 


for the week of February 5 
A glad heart 
Will come, | find, 


From wise words 


And a clean mind. 
for the week of February 12 
Love is a light 

Shining today, 
Glowing and bright, 

Showing my way. 
for the week of February 19 
I’m free to build 

Each hour today 
With thoughts of good 

In wisdom’s way. 
for the week of February 26 
My mind gives thanks 

This joyful day 
In happy thoughts 

At work and play. 


herself. “You see, John had al- 
ready bought it for me. But he 
had left it at the store because he 
wanted to surprise me with it on 
Saint Valentine’s Day. That was 
the reason the clerk had not said 
anything, although he had seen 
me take it. He just supposed that 
John had sent me for it.” 

“Then you needn’t have taken it 
back!” cried Albert. 

“Yes, you did, didn’t you, 
Grandmother?” spoke up the 
twins together with a knowing nod 
of their heads. 

“You are right,” said Grand- 
mother, her eyes shining happily. 
“I'm glad indeed that the little 
girl who once was I did take the 
valentine back. All these many 
years my heart has been happier 
because I did.” 
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By Bula Hahn 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


E WARM afternoon sun shone in through the 

open windows of the square, flat-roofed house. 

Dark-skinned servants hurried to and fro, their bare 

feet making no sound on the smooth stone floor. 

Jairus, ruler of the synagogue, sat with bowed head 

at the foot of the couch where his twelve-year-old 
daughter lay sick unto death. 

As ruler of the synagogue Jairus was widely 
known and well liked, and his family shared his 
popularity. Friends went in and out of the house 
at all hours to offer help and sympathy. The best 
doctors were in attendance, and every known cure 
had been tried. But the little girl who had tried so 
bravely to be well and strong lay on her couch in a 
hopeless condition. 

The girl’s mother, weary from watching through 
long, sleepless nights, stood at the head of the 
couch. In her hand she held a branch of fresh green 
leaves. Gently she waved them back and forth over 
the listless body of her only daughter. 

“They say there is one, a Nazarene, who preaches 
a new doctrine to the people,” the mother said to 
her husband as he sat by the couch. “I have heard 
it said that He performs miracles by the power of 
God that is in Him.” 

“Yes,” Jairus answered, “they say strange things 
concerning Him whose name is Jesus. Great num- 
bers of people are following Him around the coun- 
tryside. Truly many blessings and wonders are given 
as signs that He has the Spirit of God within Him.” 

“I heard a few days ago,” the child’s mother con- 
tinued, “that He visited in Simon’s home, where 
Simon’s wife’s mother lay ill of a fever. It is said 
that Jesus stood over her and rebuked the fever, and 
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that it left her immediately. She then got up from 
her couch and joyously helped prepare food for Him 
who was their guest.” 

Jairus sat in deep thought. The mother continued 
to wave the branch of green leaves back and forth, 
back and forth, gently fanning the sick child. 

Presently she said: “If we sent a servant to ask 
this Nazarene to come to our house, do you suppose 
He would come? Perhaps He could heal our little 
girl.” 

Jairus quickly got to his feet, his eyes shining. 
“No, I shall not send a servant for the Master. I 
shall go myself. I shall ask Him to come home with 
me and in the name of God to heal our daughter.” 


_— quickly prepared for the journey and hur- 
tied away. He asked of the people in the streets 
and along the roadside, “Where is Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who preaches to the people?” 

“He was over near the Sea of Galilee a short time 
ago with His disciples,” they answered. “He has 
just recently returned by boat from the other side 
of the sea, and a crowd of people were gathered 
near the shore waiting for Him. If you go, you will 
find Him there now preaching His new doctrine and 
healing the sick.” 

Jairus hurried on. He must find Jesus and speak 
with Him. Then on a hillside near the Sea of Galilee 
he saw a crowd of people and he quickened his steps. 
There in the midst of the great throng was Jesus. 
Jairus knew it was Jesus by the light that shone in 
His face and by the earnestness and zeal of His 
words, as well as by the wonder and admiration 
with which the people listened. 

Jairus wanted to go immediately to the side of 
Jesus, but the crowd was too great. Slowly he made 
his way through the eager, expectant throng. When 
at last he stood before Jesus, Jairus fell to the 
ground at His feet, saying: “Come, I pray Thee! My 
little daughter is at the point of death. Come, lay 
Thy hands on her that she may be healed.” 

Jesus heard Jairus’s plea, but there were many 
people seeking His help. Before He could even an- 
swer Jairus, a woman came toward them through 
the crowd. This woman had been ill for twelve 
years and had come to seek healing through Jesus. 
When she found she could not reach Jesus’ side she 
put out her hand and touched His garment. 

Jesus asked, “Who touched Me?” 

When the woman saw that her act was known, 
she came tremblingly and fell on her knees before 
Jesus. She told Him of her sickness, and said that 
when she had touched the hem of His garment she 
had been healed immediately. 


Jesus answered, “Daughter, be of good comfort, 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


must have been greatly disappointed to 
have another attract Jesus’ attention just as he 
was pleading for his dying daughter. Yet he, a ruler 
of the synagogue, waited while an unknown woman 
sought and received healing through the power of 
Jesus, for all are equal in the Master's sight. Jesus 
hears all earnest prayers. 

With his own ears Jairus heard the woman as 
she told Jesus and the excited throng of her healing. 
Here before his very eyes was help direct from God. 
More than ever he wanted Jesus to come with him, 
for he was sure the Master could heal his daughter. 
More than ever he believed in this Nazarene. 

“Master, come, I pray Thee,” Jairus began. 

But while Jairus was still speaking, a servant from 
his own house came through the crowd and stood 
by his side. Sorrow shone in the servant’s eyes and 
his voice was mournful. 

“Trouble not the Master,” he said, “for thy 
daughter is dead.” 

Jesus had heard Jairus’s plea. Now He heard the 
servant’s sad words. For the first time Jesus spoke 
to Jairus as he stood with bowed head: “Fear not: 
believe only,” He said, “and she shall be made 
whole.” 

Jesus walked with Jairus all the weary way back 
to his home, a home that was now full of sorrow. 
Peter and James and John, three of Jesus’ disciples 
went with them. We have come to see in these 
three disciples faith, strength, and love. They must 
have known how heavy the hearts of the father and 
mother were, and how at such a time faith, strength, 
and love are needed. 

When they reached the house they found the 
mother and friends weeping. The mother, when she 
saw Jesus, must have thought bitterly, “It is now 
too late.” 

But Jesus knew it is never too late. He asked the 
friends to go away, and then to the father and 
mother, He said, “Do not weep.” 

He stood beside the couch and leaned with loving 
tenderness over the little girlk He took her small 
hand in His own warm clasp, and with a voice 
filled with spiritual power He said, “Maid, arise.” 

The little girl opened her eyes; then immediately 
got up. The father and mother were overjoyed. With 
the power of God Jesus had brought their little 
daughter back from death! Tears of sorrow were 
now turned into tears of joy. Happiness replaced 
sadness. The family was reunited in and by the love 
of Jesus. 
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Yy Words by 


Marian Phelps 


1. Dear Feb-ru-a - ry, we'll not mind Tho’ clouds may hide the sun; 
2. Three cheers for Lincoln, brave and fine! Rah! rah! for Wash-ing-ton! 


For they will all 
All hail! to good Saint 


Per 
a 


sil - ver lined, Yes, ev - ’ry sin- gle one! 
Val - en- tine! We love them ev -’ry one! 


Feb -ru- a - ry! Feb-ru - a - ry! 
Feb -ru- a - ry! Feb-ru - a = ry! 


t 


2 
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love gifts come with you. 
How we love you too! 


a - ry! Feb-ru- a - ry! you bring birth-days too! 
a - ry! Feb-ru- a - ry! Rah! rah! rah! for 
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ON SAINT VALENTINE’S 
DAY 


By Jeanne Suzanne Pearch 
(11 years) 
San Mateo, Calif. 


I love the day, Saint Valentine’s. 
We all have lots of fun 

And I have stacks of valentines 
When the day is done. 


I hear the doorbell ringing, 

I run to see who’s there, 

But when I look around the porch 
There’s no one anywhere; 

But then I see a valentine, 

The kind I hoped to find. 

Exciting things like that will hap- 


pen 
On Saint Valentine’s. 


BEST AND NEXT BEST 


By Harriet Dayhoff (8 years) 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


I'm sure that it’s one of the very 
best things 

To wake in the morning as merry 
as kings; 

And to know that a whole day has 
just been begun 

And there are hours and hours 
before it is done. 


There are really so many things 
lovely to do 

That you're sure to be happy the 
longest day through. 

And the very next best thing, I’m 
sure you'll agree, 

Is to go off to bed when you're 
tired as can be. 


16 February 


THE DAWN 


By Ruth Wall (13 years) 
Edinburg, Tex. 


There is sweet music where the 
rippling water falls, 

As the nightingale sings in the 
shadowy boughs, 

And the water falls over the white 
granite walls. 

How lovely and quiet the dawn 
is now. 


WHEN NATURE TAKES 
HER REST 
By Grace Dodge (11 years) 
Chicago, IIl. 


As I went strolling on the knoll, 
I saw all kinds of birds and 


trees, 

A woodchuck darting from his 
hole, 

And flowers bending in the 
breeze. 


The sun was sinking in the west, 
And sleep held all the land. 
A rose-lit sunbeam kissed the 

earth; 
Twilight music played on every 
hand. 


After a night of peaceful rest, 
With dawn’s first flood of light 

All nature joins to do her best 
To make the world a lovely 


sight. 


THE SLEIGH 


By Josephine Garner (61/, years) 
Cleveland, Miss. 


I play and play 

With my sleigh 

On a cold and snowy day. 
I like my sleigh, 

It is so gay. 


THE SNOWFLAKES 


By Donald Ingram (13 years) 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


As the snowflakes fall down 

They do not make a sound. 

Of course they circle round and 
round 

Before they hit the ground. 

They cover everything 

And keep it snug and warm; 

That is why we should not mind 
the storm. 


MY DOG MAC 


By Arlan Tiemeyer (8 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
I have a little Scottie, 
He’s as cute as cute can be; 
And every day I take a walk 
He runs along with me. 


I built just the cutest house 

And painted it all green; 

And every night he says, 

“Bowwow,” to say good-night to 
me. 
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WINTER 


By Rosamonde Riddle (6!/ years) 
New York City 


Pretty snowflakes dancing, 
Pretty snowflakes here, 
Pretty sunbeams glancing 
Far and near, 
I'm going to a party, 
And you should come too; 
I'll wear my newest bonnet 
Just for you! 


ONE STARRY NIGHT 


By Margaret Hill (12 years) 
Greeley, Colo. 


It happened on one starry night 
When all the stars were shining 
bright; 

I walked into my garden fair, 
With beautiful flowers blooming 
there. 


The moon shone down on a silvery 
ring 

Where elves and fairies dance and 
sing. 

The queen of the fairies was danc- 
ing so gay, 

And [ am glad I passed that way. 


But soon this all shall disappear, 

When the sun comes over the hill 
so clear; 

And I shall wonder as the days 
pass by, 

If memories of this shall ever die. 


TO WEE WISDOM 


By Martha Daily (4 years) 
Amarillo, Tex. P 


Little book, little book, 
I love you so. 
My daddy reads you to me 
When to bed I go. 
Little book, little book, 
I love you so. 
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RACES 


By Joan Smith 
Joliet, Ill. 


When I do errands for Mother 
on windy fall days, 

I run races with leaves that go 
hurrying along the way. 


FOOLED HIM 


By Luella Davidson (11 years) 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


I was sitting in a buttercup, 
Eating a wild strawberry. 
Along came a robin 
And thought it was a cherry. 


MR. RAIN 


By Barbara V. Hill (11 years) 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Rain, please go away; 
Can’t you see I want to play? 
Just as long as you're about 

I must stay in; I can’t go out. 


Editor's Note: What a stack of letters 
our guild secretary received this month, 
and what a time our judges had select- 
ing the poems for publication! But there 
was not a single story. What's the 
matter with our story writers? We re- 
ceived a few stories, but none of them 
short enough (250 to 300 words) or good 
enough to be published. 

We also received several poems this 
month that we recognized as copied. 
Of course we cannot use any but 
original work. If a poem comes to your 
mind, be very certain that it is not one 
that you have read or learned at some 
earlier time. Poems that are memorized 
sometimes come back to us later as 
our own ideas; so check your work 
carefully and have your teacher or one 
of your parents send us a note saying 
that she has checked it too and that it 
is your own work. 

Give your full name, age, and address 
with every letter. We regret that we 
cannot acknowledge or return unused 
work, but we read it all carefully. 
Thank you for sending it to us. If your 
work is not published the first time, 
try again as often as you like. Here's 
just a hint: Don’t select your pet cat or 
dog for the subject of your poem or 
story. Think of some other subject. 


JACK FROST 


By Yvonne Wentz (5 years) 
Lancaster, Pa. 


I go to bed in wintertime. 

Jack Frost comes to my window, 

Painting pictures all night long. - 
I see them when I wake. 

Daddy puts the fire on; 

Then the pictures fade. 


NIGHTFALL 


By Phyllis Chamberlin (12 years) 
Salem, Oregon 


I hear the wind gently blowing 
through the trees— 
Gently, gently blowing all the 
withered leaves. 
The birds twitter sleepily in their ! 
nests 
As the sun sinks lower, lower 
down to rest. 


The moon comes up, the sun goes 
down, 

And all at rest is the little town. 

In the barn the whinny of a mare, 

Now a wolf’s shrill cry pierces the 
still night air. 


The stars are twinkling very bright, 

Making all the heavens light, 

Growing dimmer as the night 
wears on; 

Morning comes and all are gone. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER 


By Mary Louise Ashenfelter 
(7 years) 
Winslow, Ariz. 
A little flower comes from a seed; 
A little rain is all it needs. 
And Mother comes out every day 
And puts it in a nice bouquet. 
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**T LIKE a valentine box better 

than anything!” declared 
Danny to the other third-grade 
pupils as afternoon recess drew 
to a close. 

“Better than a Christmas tree?” 
asked Emma doubtfully. 

“Oh, at Easter I like bunnies 
the best, and at Christmas I like 
Christmas trees the best,” ex- 
plained Danny. 

All the children laughed. Danny 
always liked best whatever he had 
at the present moment. 

Just then Juanita and Juan, the 
Mexican twins, crossed the play- 
ground. 

“Come and play with us,” 
coaxed Danny. 

The twins stood quite still and 
shook their heads. 

“You can be ‘it, 
sured Juan. 


Danny as- 


18 February 


Juan smiled shyly and turned 
away. Juanita followed him into 
the schoolhouse. 

Juan and Juanita had started to 
school just after the Christmas 
holidays. Danny, who liked every- 
body, had tried every day to make 
friends with them, but the twins 
had never before been in a school 
where they were the only Mexican 
children and they were very shy. 

As recess ended all the children 
trooped into the classroom. There 
was the valentine box on the cor- 
ner of the teacher's desk. Juan and 
Juanita were standing close by 
looking at it. When the other 
children came in they scurried to 
their seats. 

“It is a beautiful box,” said 
Emma proudly, just as she had 
said every day that week. 

“T like the row of hearts around 


Danny always liked best 
whatever he had at the 
present moment 


the sides,” announced Jack. 

“The little hearts on top are 
prettiest,” declared Ellen. 

“I like the slot where the valen- 
tines go in the best,” decided 
Danny. All the children laughed 
again. 

Teacher too looked proudly at 
the beautiful white box with its 
red-heart decorations. “Don’t for- 
get to bring your valentines to 
school tomorrow,” she reminded 
her pupils. 

As though they needed to be 
reminded! Why, Danny could 
hardly study for thinking of it. 


N THE way home from 
school he stopped at the cor- 

ner bookstore. 
“T have twenty-five pennies,” he 
told the shopkeeper. “I want to 
buy twenty valentines—one for 
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Juan did not have time 
to return to his seat. 
Neither did Juanita 


Illustrated by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


every pupil in my room and a spe- 
cial one for Teacher.” 

“That is quite a large order,” 
smiled the shopkeeper, “but I 
think we have that many.” 

Danny had lots of fun as he 
selected each valentine. This one 
for Emma, this one for Jack. The 
big one with the little gilt dart on 
it for Miss Davis. Soon he had 
selected them all. 

As he hurried home he made up 
a song: 

“I bought a valentine 

For you and you and you; 
I bring you a valentine 
Because our friendship’s true.” 

“What are you singing, Dan- 
ny?”’ inquired his mother. 

“Oh, a little song that I made 
up because I’m so happy,” he ex- 
plained, and then he sang it again 
for her. 


“Did you buy a valentine for 
every one in your room?” 

“Yes, indeed,” he assured her. 

“Suppose no one remembers to 
put a valentine in the box for Juan 
and Juanita,” he thought, as he 
snuggled up in bed that night. 

“Suppose no one remembers 
Juan and Juanita,” he thought, as 
he hopped out of bed in the morn- 
ing. He hastily closed his window 
and scampered across the room to 
his desk. Slipping all the bright- 
colored valentines into their enve- 
lopes, he carefully wrote on each 
one: ““To Juan and Juanita, from 
a friend.” 

There, that was done! He sighed 
with satisfaction. Now he did not 
have a single valentine left for any 
one else, but surely his friends 


would understand if they only 
knew! 


At school he dropped his valen- 
tines into the box. 

“The box is even prettier today 
than it was yesterday. Maybe that 
is because today is Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day,’ he thought. 


HE DAY passed slowly, but 

at last Miss Davis announced 
“We shall open the valentine box 
now. 

“To Emma from Jack.” She 
read the name on the first enve- 
lope she picked from the open 
box. Emma hurried forward. 

“To Danny from Emma.” Dan- 
ny felt embarrassed, because he 
knew Emma would not receive a 
valentine from him. Still he just 
could not be sorry for what he 
had done. He hurried forward to 
get his valentine. 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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© AS SAINT Valentine’s Day draws near I always think of God's 
command to us: ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’”” the Cheerful- 


ness Elf remarked. 


“That is because Saint Valentine’s Day is a day set apart for send- 
ing expressions of affection to the people we love,” I returned. 

“Have you ever stopped to think that love is only another name 
for God?” asked the wee elf thoughtfully. 

“God is love,’ ” I quoted. Then turning it around, “ ‘Love is God.’ 


Why, of course!” 


“And have you ever thought that even though love is the strongest 
thing in the world, no one has ever seen it?” 

“Yes, but we see its expression everywhere we look,” I reminded 
him, “in the faces of our friends and in every kind and thoughtful act 


that takes place.” 


“ “Love is gentle, love is sweet, 


Love has willing hands and feet. 


quoted the Cheerfulness Elf. 


“Yes, that is true,” I replied, “and 


‘Love is never cross and rude, 
Love is ever kind and good.’ 


“In other words love ‘speaks good words, thinks good thoughts, 
and does good deeds,’ ”’ the Cheerfulness Elf said. 
“Just like the Boosters,” I reminded him. 


If you should like to become a 
member of the Good Words 
Booster Club just write the secre- 
tary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., and she will send you an 
application blank. 


Leonard's letter makes us very 
happy because it tells us that WEE 
WispoM has found a warm spot 
in his heart. The editors and every 
one who works on the magazine 
say, “Thank you, Leonard. We 
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hope we can keep your friend- 
ship always.” 


Dear Secretary: | am sending in m 
signed application blank to your clu 
and I will do my best to keep the 
Booster pledge. I like to feel as if I 
know personally every one who is con- 
nected with WEE WISDOM and that 
we are the best of friends. I have 
many things to be thankful for, and 
high on the list is WEE Wispom. I 
take four children’s magazines, but 
WEE WIsDOM is my favorite. I love 
you for publishing this wonderful 
magazine in Braille. I am sure that if 
I were blind I should find it easier to 


bear if I had WEE WisDoM. 

For pets I have a dog, a cat, four 
rabbits, a pony, and a turtle. I love 
them all and am good to them. I am 
sure they love me too. They are all I 
have to play with as I have no broth- 
efs or sisters or  _— very near. 
—Leonard Campbell. 


“Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called sons of 
God.” Rose Marie proved that she 
was a real Booster by showing two 
of her younger playmates that it is 
much pleasanter to be friends than 
enemies. 

Dear Secretary: I received my Boost- 
er letter this morning and was so glad 
to hear from you. There are two girls 
in my neighborhood that are just a 
little younger than I, and they quarrel. 
The day I received my Booster pledge 
I knew right away that quarreling was 
not nice. I called them over to my 
yard and told them about the pledge. 
They made up and from then on have 
been the best of friends. I have re- 
ceived my Prayer of Faith card and am 
so proud of it. I have tried very hard 
to keep the Booster pledge.—Rose 
Marie Mickler. 


When we feel ourselves becom- 
ing angry it is wise to stop and say 
these lines from The Prayer of 
Faith: 

“I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving too.” 
Gerald has found that these words 
help him. They will help you too. 


Dear Secretary: 1 say The Prayer of 
Faith every night and when I get 


angry, but I try to keep from getting 
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angry. I am trying hard to be a good 
Booster.—Gerald Davis. 


e 

The Prayer of Faith is a re- 
markable prayer because it tells 
us how to meet any need that may 
arise in our lives. Daniel’s letter 
tells us how the prayer helped him 
on two different occasions. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have learned The 
Prayer of Faith by heart. The other 
day when coming home from school I 
began to get more tired every moment 
till I thought I could not go another 
step. Then I thought of The Prayer 
of Faith and started saying it as I 
walked. It seemed to me that I got 
home almost too quick. Yester- 
day in school my leg started hurting, 
and I said The Prayer . Faith = = 

in stopped. I have kept my pledge 
the oa? think of it 
the more I want to say it—Daniel 
Gandy. a 


Ellen Jane's letter tells us how 
the prayers of Silent Unity helped 
her to make friends. Boosters who 
wish prayers for help with their 
problems may write to the sec- 
retary. She will see that their re- 
quests for prayers are handed to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 
help.) 

Dear Secretary: 1 have taken WEE 
Wispom for about seven years and I 
am fourteen now, but I still like it. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
many times, just as it has helped hun- 
dreds of others. 

I am a Catholic and when I took 
my WEE WISDOM to school to show 
to the sisters they praised it very 
highly and read many of the stories 
to the class. They said they liked it 
because it taught children so many 
valuable lessons. My teacher copied 
The Prayer of Faith and put it in her 
notebook. 

I know the value of prayer is very 
great. A few years ago I wrote you 
—- prayers to help me make 
friends. I was very lonesome. Since 
then I have acquired many warm, true 
friends.—Ellen Jane Attebery. 


« 
When we pray and have faith 
that God will answer our prayer 
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we do receive help. Barbara 
prayed for understanding, and her 
prayer was answered. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am going to tell 
you how The Prayer of Faith helped 
me in my school work. I was way 
behind the others in my arithmetic 
test, but I said The Prayer of Faith 
and the answers just slid off the end 
of my pencil. I got through before 
the rest and made 95 on my test. I 
enjoy getting your letters—Barbara 
Morris. 


God is our Father, and we are 
His children. Can you not see how 
this makes us all brothers and 
sisters, even though we may come 
from different families and from 
far-distant lands? Olive lives in 
France beside the river Seine, but 
her loving thoughts have brought 
her close to us. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been very 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


| 

| “It takes a heart both kind and warm, 

| And love that’s true and fine, 

| To bless the world with friendly thoughts— 
| 
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The truest valentine.” 
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with my schoolwork lately, but 
I always have time to read WEE WIs- 
DOM. I like it very much, including 
the Booster page, which is always in- 
teresting. I am trying very hard to 
keep my pledge, but it is not always 


easy. 

When I think of doing something 
that would make somebody unhappy, 
The Prayer of Faith always helps chase 
the bad thought away. I hope all the 
other Boosters are succeeding in their 
attempt to be good and true and to 
give —— wherever they are. I 
think of them as brothers and sisters 
and wish them all good luck and hap- 
piness.—Olive Croydon (France). 


& 
Our new members are adding 
much interest to our Good Words 


Booster Club. Charles has learned 
that work can be fun. 

Dear Secretary: How proud I am to 
be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club! I have already learned 
my pledge, and I will try very hard to 
live up to it. I am going to learn The 
Prayer of Faith. I surely do enjoy the 
boys’ stories in WEE WIspoM. Grand- 
mother and Grandfather like-them too. 

In the winter we burn lots of 
wood, and I help get it from the hills, 
as I have learned to use the crosscut 
saw very well. In summer I help hoe 
corn and carry water. I also have a lot 
of fun playing with my three brothers 
and two sisters.—Charles E. Mayo. 


@ 
Eileen has learned that a good 
deed a day keeps the frowns away. 
Dear Secretary: Since the last time I 
wrote to you I have been more suc- 
cessful in keeping the pledge. I am 
learning The Prayer of Faith and it is 
very useful if I happen to be in trou- 


ble. If we keep a smile on our faces 
it is much easier to overcome difficul- 
ties too. 
I am trying to do at least one 

deed each day, but I find that if I do 
more I seem to be happier during that 
day. I hope all of the Boosters are as 
happy and healthy as I.—Esleen Nason 
(Canada). 


By the time we meet on these 
pages next month, spring will be 
just around the corner. May the 
joy of its coming fill your hearts. 


Waa 
Secretary. 
(Turn to next page for pen pals) 
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READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Phyllis Weekes (13 years), No. 4 
B St., New Jersey, La Brea, Trinidad, 
B. W. I.; Christine Hughes, 3005 
Essex Rd., Camden, N. J.; Beverlee 
Blackburn (11), Melvin Reiss (10), 
Pearl Shineman (11), Bobby L’Heur- 
eux (10), Bernadine Miller (9), 
Rita Miller (8), all of Campbell, 
Nebr.; Joan Pinckney (11), Ridge- 
land, S. C.; Pearl Larsen (12), 4900 
Cedar Lake Rd., St. Louis Park, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Loretta Robichaud 
(12), County Hospital, E. St. John, 
N. B., Canada; Dorothy Sanderson 
(13), 190 W. Wilbur Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Elaine Kruse (13), 
Box 259, Inglewood, Calif.; Lois Ole- 
son (10), Laurens, Iowa; Louise 
Clark (1014), 5201 14th St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Romola Robinson 
(10), 305 N. Elmwood, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Charles Otis Williams, Foun- 
tain City, Ind.; Muriel Phillips 
(1114), 35 Brainerd Ave., Middle- 
town, Conn.; Shirley Gregory (13), 
129 Woodland Ave., Beaurepaire, 
Que., Canada; Alita Lewis (11), Pal- 
isade Ave. and Sigma Place, River- 
dale, N. Y.; Irene Baroch, Rte. 316, 
Bellaire, Ohio; Margaret Trizulmy, 
1093 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa; Aaron 
Osei, Presbyterian Church Mission, 
Maasi-akim, Abuakwa, Gold Coast, 
W. Africa; Jean Treat (11), 20 
Brainerd Ave., Middletown, Conn.; 
Henry Yalowizer (14), Mary Anne 
Yalowizer (13), Andrew Pilch (14), 
Eugene Perkins (11), Barbara Lou 
Perkins (11), Eyonne Burns (11), 
Betty Sue Perkins (9), Susan Yal- 
owizer (10), Elizabeth Yalowizer 
(9), Joanne Perkins (8), all of Bir- 
ney Star Route, Sheridan, Wyo.; 
Anne Edmunds (11), 400 Erie St., 
Little Valley, N. Y.; Lee Wilcox 
(11), 832 Cherry St., Winnetka, IIl.; 
Lillian Smith (11), Brier Hill, Nor- 
ristown, N. Y.; Blanch Calloway (14), 
Twila, Ky.; Dorothy Jackson Parry, 
Garden House, Llangedwyn, Nr Os- 
westry, Shropshire, Eng.; Maxine 
Robertson (11), 148 Wood St., West- 
ern Port, Md.; Evelyn Ayres (12), 
Bonnie Ayres (14), Twila, Ky.; Joyce 
Smith, 216 W. Third St., Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio; Doris Orlick (14), Koch 
Hospital, Koch, Mo.; Joy Smith, Al- 
fred St., Stutterheim, C. P., S. Africa; 
Frances Rhodes, Woodville, Fila.; 
Ruth Wickstrom (13),-Box 124, Pal- 
isade, Mont.; Joyce Elaine Beaumont, 
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Make Your Own Valentines 


By Dorothy Wagstaff 


Bhs is Gretchen. Trace the pattern on a plain sheet of white paper, 
then color it with crayons or paints. Cut very carefully around the 
outlines, and then join Gretchen’s arm underneath her sleeve with a 
small brass paper fastener. You can make a Gretchen valentine for each 


of your friends. 


2827 1st Ave., Hibbing, Minn.; B. 
Elliott Princewill, c/o U. A. C. Ltd., 
Princess Town, via Axim, Gold Coast, 
W. Africa; Joseph Pickup, 265 Cog 
Lane, Burnley, Lancs., Eng.; Harriet 
Grant, 602 Worman, Pueblo, Colo.; 
Ruth Betsker (12), Mary Brendle 
(13), Rose Marie Himmelreich (11), 
John Fry (13), Margaret Fry (12), 
Margaret Brendle (12), Mabel Zim- 
merman (15), Minerva Whitmeyer 
(5), Violet Zimmerman (12), all of 
Rte. 1, Denver, Pa.; Alice Scherer, Box 
251, Bensenville, Ill.; Ann Martin, 
Box 2, Schofield Barracks, T. H.; 
Jeanette Engel (14), 5025 Davison 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Merle Titchener, 


Box 1437, Portage la Prairie, Man., 
Canada; Marjorie Carspecken (10), 
620 Cedar St., Burlington, Iowa; Bar- 
bara Campbell, 1400 45th St., Belview 
Heights, Birmingham, Ala.; Marjorie 
Hill, Dexter, Iowa; Ada Meyer (12), 
Rte. 1, Box 31, Ableman, Wis.; 
Mary Lou Whiters (11), Rte. 1, Box 
126, Gowen, Mich.; Nadine Strohauer 
(13), 3063 Grape St., San Diego, 
Calif.; Frances Rhodes, Woodville, 
Fla.; Jacqueline Todd (14), 3065 
Grape St., San Diego, Calif.; Marjorie 
Ayotte (15), Genevieve Shilick (13), 
Irene Swackhamer (13), Justine 
Chagnon (14), all of Port Austin, 
Mich. 


Jo 


Danny’s Friendly 


Scheme 
(Continued from page 19) 


“Juan from Ellen; Juanita from 
Jack; Juan and Juanita, from a 
friend,” Teacher continued. 

Juan did not have time to re- 
turn to his seat before his name 
was called again. Neither did 
Juanita. When the teacher read, 
“Juan and Juanita, from a friend,” 
for the tenth time, Danny could 
feel all the children looking at 
him. He tried to appear very sol- 
emn. It was all right for the others 
to know, but he did not want the 
Mexican twins to suspect him. 

How the stack of valentines for 
Juan grew! Those marked Juanita 
were piled just as high! They al- 
most spilled over the edge of the 
desk. Not a child in the room had 
forgotten them. And they had 
twenty valentines marked ‘from a 
friend,” besides. 

The twins whispered together 
for a minute, then Juan stood up 
and smiled a big broad smile. “We 
are glad we have so many friends. 
Thank you all. We want to make 
special thanks to Danny too for 
all his valentines.” His black eyes 
twinkled merrily. 

“How did you know that they 
were from me?” gasped Danny. 

“Because we knew your hand- 
writing and because they all said 
from a friend,” explained Juan. 

“I just wanted you to feel at 
home.” Danny grinned. 

“Oh, we do!” affirmed Juan. 

“We are going to like it here,” 
added Juanita as the recess bell 
rang. They raced out onto the 
playground. 

“Let's play follow-the-leader,” 
suggested Jack. “You be the 
leader, Juan.” 

“All right, follow me,” agreed 
Juan. 

Danny laughed happily as he 
joined in the game. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


NUMBER of times in the 
past we have mentioned the 
United States stamps that honor 
the two national heroes whose 
birthdays we celebrate this month. 
We have told you many interest- 
ing things about the Washington 
and the Lincoln stamps, but up to 
now we have never been able to 
show pictures of these stamps. 
This year however a change in the 
laws governing United States 
stamps allows us to print pictures 
of some of these stamps for you. 
Washington, Lincoln, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin are the three 
“most-stamped” men in American 
history. Their pictures are on 
more United States stamps than 
the pictures of any other men. 
Despite this fact neither 
Washington nor Lincoln 
has had many special issues 
printed in his honor. Their 
portraits have appeared 
only on regular stamps ex- 
cept for two special issues: 
one Washington and one 
Lincoln. 

In 1909 a special stamp 
was printed to 
mark _Lincoln’s 
one-hundredth 
birthday. It was 
a new idea at : 
that time, for it 
was the first * 
United States 
stamp printed in 
honor of just one 
man. Before that 
all the United States commemora- 
tive stamps had been issued in 
honor of some special historic 
event. Congress thought that the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birthday 
was important enough however to 


require the postmaster general to 
print a special issue in honor of 
him. The first stamps of this issue 
were offered for sale on February 
12, 1909. 

There are other things for col- 
lectors to notice about this Lin- 
coln commemorative issue. The 
two-cent stamp is the only denom- 
ination in the issue, but there are 
several varieties of this one stamp. 
First is the common one pictured 
on our page. Scott’s catalogue says 
this stamp is worth about forty 
cents, unused. Then there is an- 
other stamp just like this one ex- 
cept that it has no perforations 
(the little holes between the 
stamps that make it easy to tear 
them apart). Such stamps are 
called imperfo- 
rate stamps. This 
one is quoted in 
the catalogue at 
$2.25. 

Another Lin- 
coln two-cent 
stamp is exactly 
like the one pic- 
tured on our 
page except that 
it is on bluish paper instead 
of white. Collectors say that 
these Lincoln stamps on 
blue paper are rare. They 
are priced at $15 in the 
catalogue. You can see by 
these three prices how a 
small difference in the 
stamps can make a great 
difference in their price. It 
will pay you to be alert to differ- 
ences in the stamps in your col- 
lection. 

Our post office waited until 
1932, the two-hundredth anniver- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Lucky Dog 


(Continued from page 9) 


Lois’s mother had made. It smelled 
good, but I was too humiliated 
to eat. I just lay with my head on 
the floor and moped. If Mother or 
Dad or Chris or Bee had seen me 
then, I should never have got over 
my embarrassment. There I was, 
tied up in a pillowcase, practi- 
cally helpless. 

“Better eat, old boy,” Lois’s 
father urged me. “You'll feel bet- 
ter with that gruel inside you.” 

I merely blinked at him. 

Lois sat down beside me and 
rubbed my nose and said, “His 
hair’s so soft, Daddy! And isn’t 
it bright?” 

I began to feel better. Bathing 
was bad, and being tied into a 
pillowcase is worse than spitting 
cats; but when she talked to me 
like that my heart rose in spite 
of everything. 

“He’s grinning, Daddy!’ she 
cried in delight. “I believe he likes 
us ” 


“He likes you,” said her father, 
which was true of course; but I 
liked them all. 

I reached over and took a lap at 
the gruel. It was delicious. Lois 
pushed it closer, and I ate in 
earnest. Her mother knew how to 
make gruel all right. No wonder 
her husband was so big and 
strong. She must feed him well 
too. I finished the first bowlful 
they gave me and then a second 
one. I should have liked a third, 
but Lois’s father said, “No, puss. 
He’s had enough for now. And 
now let’s get to bed.” 

I slept like a rock. It may have 
been the bath that did it. It may 
have been because these people 
liked me and were kind to me. Or 
it may have been the feeling that 
home was not so far away. If only 
I had not caught my paw under 
that wagon wheel, I could get 
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home in time to keep my family 
from getting another dog. As it 
was—— 

In the morning Lois came to see 
me in her house slippers and robe. 
She patted my head and said, 
“You're the first little dog I've 
ever had in my house. Would you 
like to stay and be mine?” 

I touched her hand very gently 
with my nose, trying to tell her 
how nice I thought her and how 
sorry I was that a dog cannot be- 
long to two families. 

Then her daddy came to the 
doorway. 

“Untie him, puss,” he said. 
“Let him get out of his gown so 
we can see if we did a good job 
of bathing him.” 

She laughed. “Why didn’t I 
think of letting him out? I want 
to see him too.” 

She untied the string, and I was 
out of that case before she could 
get to her feet. 

“Oh, Daddy!” she cried, “see 
his beautiful brown curls, and his 
beautiful white collar, and his 
starry white chest! Isn’t he hand- 
some?” 

The man suddenly looked very 
serious. 

“Puss,” he said, “last night after 
you went to bed I looked in the 
lost-and-found column in the 
newspaper. This dog seemed to 
be well-bred, and I liked the way 
he took his bath, as if he was 
used to it. There’s an advertise- 


Thanks 


By Florence Taylor 
Let us give thanks for food to 
eat. 
For shelter, and for clothes to 
wear. 
To God who sends us all good 
things 
We bow our heads in grateful 
prayer. 


ment for a dog of his description 
by people named—well, I’ve for- 
gotten. The ad says they lost him 
out in Kansas and expect him to 
try to return home. He answers to 
the name of Frisk.” 

At the sound of my name I 
stood on my hind legs and barked. 
The sound filled me with so much 
happiness that I could not keep 
on the floor; and the man laughed. 

“Frisk. Frisk!” he repeated; and 
each time I barked. At last I had 
succeeded in telling them some- 
thing—my name! 

“He’s the dog, all right,” he 
said. “I’m glad it’s a holiday and 
we can take him home. Won't he 
be glad?” 

Lois’s soft arms went about my 
neck again. 

“You dear little dog!” she 
whispered. “I’m sorry you can’t be 
mine, but I’m glad you're found. 
I shouldn’t want you to stay lost, 
you know.” 

That probably is the end of my 
story for you. Not being a dog, 
you understand that my adven- 
tures were all over except for the 
car ride to my home. For me, it 
was not over until I ran up the 
steps and pushed the screen door 
open with my nose and landed 
with a bounce in the midst of my 
family. Lois’s family came in and 
we had a grand time. 

I was a lucky dog, all right! I 
had learned much; not just the 
value of being clean. Of course if 
I had not behaved well in my 
bath, Lois’s folks would never 
have thought me well-bred and 
looked in the newspaper for the 
advertisement. 

But of all the things I learned, 
the most important was that I am 
never again going to miss a chance 
to learn something. There is no 
danger in knowing too much, 
while there is always danger in 
not knowing enough. This world 
is full of worth-while things to 
learn even for a dog. 
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HIS month we celebrate 
the twenty-ninth birth- 
day of scouting, and here is 
a pattern of a model scout 


© Learn the Semaphore Code “* 


By Laurence Fuller 


of an inch farther than the 
pattern at each end, The arms 
are movable and interchange- 
able so they can be placed in 


with which you can learn the “oa ‘Ss positions necessary to form 
semaphore code as given in } the different letters of the al- 
the scout handbook. You and a phabet. To make two sets of 
your friends can actually send aT arms correctly, after you have 
messages a short distance, traced one arm turn your pat- 
even though you do not own tern over and trace the cor- 
a set of signal flags. responding arm of the set. 
Trace this pattern scout off ° Thus you will have two sets 
onto heavy, pliable card- of arms—one straight and 
board, extending the base 34 (Please turn to page 31) 
° 
MAKE TWO 
MAKE Two 
| 
) 
| 
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SPARTANS 


Chink!” 

Red shook his head slightly at 
David's instruction, took aim, and 
arched the ball at the basket. It 
curved through the air, struck the 
backboard, circled the hoop, and 
dropped—outside. 

“Why didn’t you let Chink have 
it?” demanded Cousin Bob as he 
and Red dropped back to a de- 
fensive position. “Our combina- 
tion play left Chink unguarded and 
he had a swell shot.” 

“So did I,” Red replied, ‘and 
if I'd passed, Slim would have 
nabbed the ball before it ever 
reached Chink. That fellow can 
reach all over the court.” 

“You could have passed it 
around him all right,” said Cousin 
Bob. “You just like to try those 
long shots.” 

“Well, I hit a lot of them, don’t 
I?” Red demanded. 

“Yes, but you miss a lot too. 
This is supposed to be a basket- 
ball team, Red, not a one-man ex- 
hibition of long-range shooting.” 

“You should practice so you 
can make those shots yourself once 
in a while,” grinned Red, “and 
then maybe you wouldn’t be so 
jealous every time some one else 
tries one.” 

“It’s not jealousy,” David ex- 


“HE RED, pass the ball to 
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plained to Red as the team walked 
off the floor after the practice ses- 
sion. “But in a basketball game 
you have to depend on teamwork 
to get anywhere. You're a good 
player, but you can’t outplay five 
men by yourself—none of us can.” 

“We'd have had a pretty fair 
chance to make that last goal if 
you'd passed the ball to Chink,” 
Kegs broke in. “That combination 
play we worked out is swell. But 
after all the practicing we did to 
get a setup like that, you have to 
hog the ball and spoil the play.” 

“Aw, well, forget it!” grinned 
Red. “That was only practice. 
When we get into a real game, I'll 
play pat-a-cake with you fellows 
all you want—unless we get in a 
tight spot and need a goal.” 

“That's just what I’m afraid of,” 
said Kegs gloomily. “The whole 
idea of practicing is so we can get 
that combination down perfectly. 
If we try to use it in a game when 
we really need the score, you're 
liable to try for a long shot if 
you're not used to the combina- 
tion.” 

“Don’t worry, little boy,” Red 
mocked. “Old Red won’t let you 
down.” 

“That guy sie too good an 
opinion of himself,” declared Kegs 
after Red had left them. 


Red 
Earns Goal 


By Curtis Haseltine 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“I only wish there were some 
way to help him snap out of it,” 
said David. 

“About the only way will be 
for him to muff a good chance in 
a real game some time,” mourned 
Cousin Bob. 

“I don’t know,” said Chink. 
“There might be another way.” 

“What would you suggest?” 
asked Andy. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Chink an- 
swered evasively, “but I shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if old Red sud- 
denly got next to himself.” 

Chink’s study lamp burned late 
that night as he labored over a 
sheet of white paper. 


S WAS usual on Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day, Miss Morgan al- 
lowed her pupils to have a valen- 
tine party at school. After the last 
recess classwork was halted and 
the rest of the day was given over 
to the party. 

On each desk was a huge stack 
of gay valentines, covered with 
hearts, lace, arrows, and other 
symbols of St. Valentine. Every 
valentine bore an expression of 
friendship—that is, all but one. 

Down toward the bottom of his 
stack of valentines Red came across 
a plain white envelope. 


“Somebody in this school had 
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Chink whirled 
and shot. The 
ball flew from 
his fingers 


an original idea,” laughed Red. 
“Look, David, a plain white one!” 
“Who is it from?” asked David. 
“Wait a minute and I'll see,” 
Red replied. Carefully he slit the 
envelope and took out a folded 
sheet of white paper. He opened it, 
took one glance, and then folded 
it over again. He glanced quickly 
around the room and caught Chink 
bending suddenly over his desk. 
Red did not stay after school for 
basketball practice that night. In- 
stead he went straight home with- 
out speaking to any one. Once 
home, he went to his room and 
took the folded sheet of paper 
from his pocket. 

On the sheet there was outlined 
in black ink a crude but recogniz- 
able picture of himself. The crude 
figure was throwing a slightly lop- 
sided basketball and a curved, 
dotted line showed it falling far 
short of the basket. Underneath 
was this verse: 

“There’s a fellow named Red on 
our team 

Who at basketball thinks he’s 
supreme, 

But he hogs every play, 
Throwing chances away 

That might score, if he followed 
our scheme.” 

Red frowned. “If they’re such 
a good team, let them play with- 
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out me and see how far they get,” 
he muttered angrily to himself. 


UT ON the night the team 

was to play the Prairie School 

team Red was back in his regular 
place. 

Prairie School had a good team. 
Red was caught napping on the 
first tip-off and the ball was swept 
quickly down the court. Before the 
startled defense could swing into 
action a Prairie forward was shoot- 
ing for the basket. Red leaped into 
the air and knocked the ball down. 
David scooped it up and passed to 
Andy who dribbled out of the 
danger zone. The first quarter 
ended with the teams tied at eight 
to eight. 

As the second quarter opened, 
Red got the ball and slipped it to 
David who passed immediately to 
Andy. Twisting and dodging, 
Andy dribbled up the court. Sud- 
denly he bounced the bal. under a 
guard's outstretched arms straight 
into Red’s hands. Red crouched 
and measured the distance to the 
goal with his eye. Chink, un- 
guarded for the instant, screamed 
for a pass. Red appeared not to 


notice him. 

“There he goes again,” groaned 
Chink and turned away in disgust. 
As he did so, the ball struck him 
on the shoulder and bounced into 
the arms of a Prairie guard. The 
guard passed to one of his for- 
wards, and a second later the ball 
dropped through the hoop. 

Red was given the ball. He 
passed quickly to David who 
started dribbling but just then the 
half ended with the score ten to 
eight in favor of the Prairie School 
team. 

“Say, Red, I’m sorry about muf- 
fing that one,” Chink apologized. 

“Forget it,” Red replied kindly. 
“It was my fault. I passed without 
looking. Let’s all keep heads up 
next half and we'll make that 
combination work next time.” 

Although Red missed the tip- 
off by a fraction of an inch, David 
slipped in and knocked the ball to 
Cousin Bob. 

Down the court the two teams 
sped toward the Spartan goal, 
canvas shoes beating a _ swift 
rhythm on the gym floor. 

“Yeah, Spartans!” Coralee’s 
voice rose high over the yells of 


the spectators. 

Cousin Bob jerked to a stop, 
and as his guard ran past he tossed 
the ball quickly to Andy. 

Andy’s guard was alert for a 
goal try however and the Spartan 
was forced to pass to David. David 
too found his path toward the goal 
blocked. Taking a quick glance 
about, he saw that Red was mo- 
mentarily uncovered. 

“If I give him the ball, he'll try 
one of those long shots.” David 
was thinking fast and looked 
around again to see if any of the 
other members of the team were 
in position to take a pass. They 
were not and Red’s guard was rac- 
ing to get between Red and David. 

The pass was sharp and straight. 
Red took it, glanced toward the 
goal and crouched. Chink’s guard 
instantly lunged forward to block 
the throw. Red grinned slightly 
and bounced a pass under the 
guard’s arm squarely into Chink’s 
waiting hands. Chink whirled and 
shot. The ball flew from his fin- 
gers, bounded off the backboard, 
and dropped through the hoop 
without touching. 

A tremendous roar vibrated 
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through the small gymnasium. 

“That evened the score, fel- 
lows,” shouted David as they 
trooped back toward the center of 
the court. 

“We've got that play running 
down the groove now,” Kegs ex- 
ulted. 


HE THIRD quarter ended 
and the gang stretched out on 
the floor to rest. 

“Now’s the time to give them 
the old combination play again. 
They don’t know how to stop it. 
We've got them on the run, and 
it’s our game if we keep them that 
way.” 

The last quarter started fast. 
The Prairie team rushed the Spar- 
tans, guarding closely and driving 
toward their goal every time they 
gained possession of the ball: Once 
they took a shot at the goal, but 
Andy snatched the ball as it 
bounded from the backboard. 
Quickly he raced down the court. 
A Prairie man rushed out to block 
his path. 

Andy winked as he passed to 
David and the combination was 
under way. David tured the ball to 
Cousin Bob. Bob jerked it behind 
him, apparently to keep it from 
his guard. Red dashed by, snatched 
the ball from Bob and glanced at 
Chink. The latter grinned slightly 
and caught Red’s straight pass. 
Red raced forward to catch the 


ball if the shot should miss. 


Chink glanced about him. 

“Here, Red!’’ he shouted. “You 
make 

Red took the short pass and 
dropped the ball through the net. 

“Why on earth didn’t you shoot 
it yourself ?’’ asked Cousin Bob. 

“Aw, I know old Red likes to 
make goals,” laughed Chink, “‘and 
since he’s been holding himself in 
to keep from spoiling our team- 
work, I figured he deserved that 
shot.” 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Tommy Tucker Codbiien 


By Anne Westmoreland 


Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 

Make heart-shaped cookies as fast as you can. 
Roll them and cut them and stamp them with V; 
Then bake in the oven for Tommy and me. 


Large Recipe 
1 cupful shortening 
1 cupful sugar 
2 eggs 


114 teaspoonfuls vanilla 

21/4 cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 


@ Measure the shortening and sugar into a large mixing bowl. Cream 
thoroughly. 

@ Beat eggs without separating the whites from the yolks. Add 
vanilla, and pour the two ingredients into the creamed shortening. 

@ Sift flour, baking powder, and salt together onto waxed paper. Add 
slowly to the mixture in the bowl. Blend well. 

Chill the batter in the refrigerator. 

@ Roll out dough to 14-inch thickness and cut with a heart-shaped 
cooky cutter. 

@ Before baking sprinkle some of the cookies with tiny colored 
candies or chocolate shot. Sprinkle some of them with shredded coconut 
and place a red-candy heart in the center of the cooky. 

@ With a cooky cutter cut a smaller heart from the center of one-half 
of the remaining cookies. Place a spoonful of red marmalade or jam on 
one large heart-shaped cooky and cover with a cooky from which the 
center has been cut. Bake these double cookies a little longer than the 
single ones. 


Small Recipe 
8 tablespoonfuls shortening _—_114 cupfuls flour 
cupful sugar teaspoonful baking powder 


1 egg 3/, teaspoonful vanilla 
pinch of salt (makes about two dozen small cookies) 


@ Combine the ingredients the same as you did for the large recipe, 
and chill. When ready to bake the dough, roll to 14-inch thickness and 


cut with heart- or other fancy-shaped cooky cutter. Decorate with icing 
or as suggested for the large recipe. 
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By M. Alice Ward Rindom 


Hecditmbed Jap on’ 
a chair and put ee 
\ receiver to_ his ear 


Illustrated by Priscilla Pointer 


HARLES wished and wished for a tiger kitten 
—not a grown-up tiger, because he could not 
play with a grown-up tiger—but a soft, fluffy little 
tiger kitty with black and yellow stripes. 
Pere ae . One day the phone rang and rang. There was no 
hr tide of the bon P one to answer it, for Mother had gone on an errand 
. and left Charles to look after Baby Brother. Now 
Charles was only four and a half years old and he 
had never talked over the phone, but he was sure that 
he could. So he climbed up on a chair and put the re- 
ceiver to his ear just as he had seen Mother do. Then 
he said in a big voice, “Hello!” 
“Who is this?” asked the voice over the phone. 
“Charles,” he replied. 
“This is Grandmother Deely speaking. Come 
over to my house, Charles, I have a surprise for you.” 
“Thank you,” said Charles, for he had heard 
Mother say that. Then he hung up the receiver. 
Charles had to wait till Mother came home be- 
cause he could not leave Baby Brother alone. Pretty 
soon Mother came in. Charles was so excited that he 
could hardly tell her all that had happened. 
Mother smiled and said, “Yes, you may go over 
to Grandmother Deely’s and see what she wants.” 


RANDMOTHER Deely was standing in the 
door waiting for him. 
“My! My! You came in a hurry.” She smiled. 
Charles smiled back, a great big cheery smile, 
and Grandmother Deely led him out to a big box 
on the back porch. “Look in that box,” she whispered 
softly. 
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When Charles peeped over the 
side of the box he was so sur- 
ptised he did not know what to 
say. 

“It is yours,” smiled Grand- 
mother. “You may take it home 
with you and have it for your very 
own.” 

And what do you think it was? 
A dear little tiger kitty, soft and 
fluffy. It snuggled right down in 
Charles’s arms and went “purr, 
purr,” as if to say, “I like you, 
Charles.” 

Charles cried, “Thank you, 
Grandmother Deely!” and hur- 
ried home. 

He gave the kitty a saucer of 
milk and made it a soft bed in a 
basket that Mother gave him. 

When he showed Baby Brother 
the kitty, Baby Brother laughed, 
“Goo, goo.” 

The kitty, said, “purr, purr,” and 
Charles said, ‘I love you both, and 
I love Grandmother Deely too.” 


Our Stamp 


Collectors 


(Continued from page 23) 


sary of his birth, to print a special 
issue of stamps in honor of one of 
America’s first great heroes, 
George Washington. However a 
great many more stamps were 
printed for this occasion than for 
the Lincoln anniversary. There are 
twelve handsome stamps varying 
in face value from one-half cent 
to ten cents. 

Since it has been only seven 
years since this Washington set 
was printed, the chances are that 
you have some of them in your 
collection. Look closely. Each has 
on it the dates 1732-1932 and the 
name Washington. Each stamp 
also has a different picture of 
Washington on it. Some are of 
Washington as a young man, 
others of Washington the hero or 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Washington the “Father of his 
Country.” Some are of Washing- 
ton the country squire; others of 
Washington the soldier. The 
stamp that we picture this month 
is one of the latter. It shows 
Washington in the uniform of a 
general, the one he wore as he led 
the colonial troops to victory. 
Perhaps when your teacher sug- 


. gests that your class observe the 


birthdays of these two great 
Americans this month, you can 
help the celebration by bringing 
to school some of your Lincoln 
and Washington stamps. 
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Learn the 
Semaphore Code 


(Continued from page 25) 


the other bent at the elbow. 

Punch holes in the arms and 
body of the figure as shown. Put 
a pair of arms back of the body 
on each side, and fasten through 
the holes with large dress snaps 
or paper fasteners. Paint the upper 
half of the signal flags red. The 
scout uniform is khaki, the shoes 
brown, and if you are a scout paint 
the emblems their proper colors. 
Paint the kerchief to match your 
troop colors. 

Paste the ends of the base to- 
gether and place the figure over 
your left hand, moving the arms to 
spell out the message you wish to 
signal. Several figures can also 
be arranged on a platform or table 
with their flags spelling out a mes- 
sage. Try this at your next scout 
or cub meeting. If you and your 
friends are not scouts you will en- 
joy working with the code. 


Waggles 
By Ruby Holland 


It's a good thing I’m 
around when Bob’s mother 
cleans house, so I can take 
Bob’s things back when she 
puts them on the trash pile. 
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Eight Words Found in 
Lincoln 


By E. Mendes 


A piece of money 
An animal 

Ailing 

A hotel 

A girl’s nickname 
Refusal 

To study carefully 
A greasy liquid 
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A Winter Visitor 
By E. Mendes 


When read downward the initial 
letters of the words that are de- 
fined name a favorite winter vis- 
itor with the young people. 


Mrs. Pig Example: S-ow 

Right away 

Not at home 

To gain through a contest 

Part of a fish 

. A boy 

An insect 

An instrument for turning 
locks 

9. A fish 


A Collection of Bells 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


Can you name the bells? 

The first “bell” is worn around 
the waist. 

Example: belt 

The second bell is a flower. 

The third bell jingles when it 
snows. 

The fourth one is a tower. 

In Europe bell number five is 
found. 

Six is a lovely lady. 

The seventh is a loud, hoarse cry. 

The eighth is an Irish city. 
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Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


To 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I am inclosing $1 to send WEE saat for one year as my valentine. 


Street 


City and State 


My name 


Street 


City and State 


W-2-39 


32 February 


New 
Storybook 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The four stories that you will find 
in STORY FRIENDS have all been 
published in WEE WISDOM. They 
were chosen for this book be- 
cause they proved to be great 
favorites with both boys and girls. 


The Sculptor’s 
Little Daughter 


How could two sisters look so 
much alike and be so different in 
their ways? Read this fairy story 
and see why Elsa was so much 
happier than Elise. 


Little Dog Lost 


Have you ever had a little lost 
dog come to your door? How 
eager he was to make friends, 
and how he tried to tell you he 
was hungry] Your heart will 
warm to the dog in this story. 


Billy Brag 


Why did Billy have to take a 
mysterious trip, and what surpris- 
ing thing did he find out about 
himself? How did he earn the title 
of prince? These are some of the 
things told in “Billy Brag.” 


This Is Josefita 


Felipe wanted his little sister 
Josefita to have new aprons and 
sandals to wear to school, but 
there was no money with which 
to buy them. How did Felipe find 
a way to earn the money with 
his own hands? 


@ STORY FRIENDS comes in blue 
cloth binding stamped in red, and 
is illustrated by Dorothy Wag- 
staff, who draws regularly for 
WEE WISDOM. This book is 
priced at 


50 cents 
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Red Earns a Goal 


(Continued from page 29) 


The Spartans were able to hold 
the Prairie team scoreless during 
the rest of the game. They were 
riding home through the frosty 
moonlight with Mr. Harrison 
when Chink spoke to Red. 

“I sent you that comic valen- 
tine,” he confessed, “and I want 
you to know I am sorry. It was a 
mean thing to do.” 

“I thought it was mean too at 
first,” Red told him, “but now I’m 
glad you did it.” 

“Why is that?” asked Chink. 

“Because it showed me just ex- 
actly what I’d been doing. I was 
hogging the ball just as you said, 
and it was too bad, because we 
really go places when we play as 
a team, don’t we?” ; 

“We certainly do,” 
agreed warmly. 


Chink 


Twin 


Candlesticks 


(Continued from page 6) 


easier to say “yes” to a new plan 
she had formed in her mind. 

Mrs. Long sent her on two more 
deliveries, and Janet felt more and 
more like the Miss Millionaire 
Jason had named her—so much 
more so in fact that before she 
went home that night she pedaled 
down to the furniture shop. 

Janet hardly dared look to see 
whether the candlesticks were still 
there, but she did of course, and 
they were. 

“Tl take one of them tonight,” 
she told Mr. Nelson. “And will 
you please put the other one away 
for my brother? He'll be down for 
it tomorrow. I think he will want 
to come and buy it himself.” 

Janet watched Mr. Nelson write 
“Jason Andrews” on the little 
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A Game Called Hot Potato 


By Alice A. Keen 


A BEANBAG or a ball is used when this game is played outdoors, 
but when played in the house it is best to use a large knotted 


handkerchief or a sponge. 


To begin the game the players all stand several feet apart in a 
circle, except the one who is chosen to be “‘it.”” He stands in the center. 

Then the beanbag, ball, or other object is thrown quickly from one 
player to another, across the circle, around the circle, or in any unex- 
pected direction. The object thrown should leave the player’s hands the 
instant it is received as if it were indeed a hot potato and too uncom- 
fortable to hold! “It” moves about inside the circle in an attempt to get 
the object. If he succeeds even in touching it, he may change places with 
the person in whose hands the object was last held. That person gives 
up his place in the circle and becomes it. 

This is the kind of game you will like to play for a long time and 
that you are always eager to play again when you have enough people 


in the crowd to do so. 


card before he slipped the twin to 
her candlestick underneath the 
shelf. She could not hold back a 
little sigh of relief. But it was a 


satisfactory sigh that ended in her’ 


wanting to hum all the way home. 

The hum was almost a song 
when later that evening she fol- 
lowed Jason into his room and 
saw the happy light return to his 
eyes when they discovered the 
little row of dimes she had laid 
on his dresser top with a line on 
the card beside each one: 

“For the warm fingers your 
gloves gave me.” 

“For the time your bicycle saved 
me.” 
“For the company your Pal was 
to me.” 

“But mostly because you’re my 


twin.” 

Jason turned and saw her then. 

“You would think of some ex- 
cuse to help me like this,” he said, 
but there was a nice huskiness in 
his voice when he said it. 

Janet could tell that Jason was 
having that same delightful feel- 
ing that had come over her down 
in the aisle of the Nelson Furni- 
ture Shop. It was generous too of 
Jason to speak of her sharing 
rather than of his own, but it made 
Janet feel shy somehow for the 
moment. 

“Well, we'll still be twins for 
Valentine Day anyway, won't 
we?” she laughed. 

The old explanation was quite 
as happy as it was convenient this 
time. 
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HOW TO DEAL WISELY 
WITH CHILDREN 


The aim of parents is to cultivate in their 
children the desire for right things, and it has 
been proved that this cannot be accomplished 
by laying down set rules and prohibitions. What 
then is the answer ? 

A book that will give you practical help in 
training your boys and girls is You and Your 
Child, by Zelia M. Walters. Mrs. Walters has 
had years of experience in dealing with chil- 
dren in the home, in the schoolroom, and on the 
playground. In her book she brings you the 
methods that she has found to be most success- 
ful in teaching children obedience, courtesy, 
self-control, honesty, courage, cheerfulness, and 
similar traits. Consult this book and let it give 
you a clearer understanding of your child and 
how to train him in the wisest way. 

You and Your Child is a clothbound book, 
priced at $1; in black flexible binding it is $2. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


This Page Is por Mother and Dad 


WEE WISD OM 
with Other Magazines 


@ Many of the leading publishers 
think so highly of WEE WISDOM 
that they offer it in combination with 
their own publications at a saving. 
We are glad that we can pass these 


prices on to you. You can order 


(ee Wisdom 


with McCall's $1.70 
with Parents’ Magazine ...... 2.40 
Dove Lie 1.70 
with Popular Mechanics ...... 3.15 
with American Girl .......... 2.00 


with Better Homes and Gardens 


with Etude Music Magazine ... 2.50 
with Nature Magazine ........ 3.50 
3.10 
with McCall's and Redbook ... 3.75 


with American and Woman's... 
Home Companion ...... 4.00 


(These two to same address) 
These prices are good only in the 
United States. They are cash offers 
and cannot be ordered on the Pros- 


perity Bank plan. Send your order to 


WEE WISDOM 
917 Tracy Kansas City, Mo. 
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t’s time to think of valentines! 
Soon to the shops you'll go Ee 
To buy red boxes, candy-filled, = 

Tied with a ribbon bow; 


Or lovely, lacy hearts adorned 
With little cupids gay! 


Each friend must have a valentine 
To celebrate the day. 


But for your you'll surely want 
A vegpapecial onc! 
Why not Wee Wisdom magazine? 


It brings a year of fun, 


And things to make and do! 
Twelve valentines, one for each month, 
US nowing and enjoying Wee Your friend will get from you. 


Wisdom as you do, can’t you 

just imagine the thrill your 

friend will get when he finds that he is to receive Wee Wisdom a whole year as a 
valentine from you? It is easy to order Wee Wisdom as a valentine gift. Just turn to 
page 32 and clip the blank. Then fill in the name and address of your friend, and 
mail the blank together with $1 to 
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